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THE VOWS OF RELIGION: II 
Religious Obedience 


COLUMBA RYAN, O.P. 
‘WT’S very simple, you just have to do what you're told, and’ 
because you're told to do it’. But the religious does sometimes | 
meet situations in which he legitimately hesitates whether 
he ought to obey or not. And then what becomes of ‘doing what | 
you're told because you're told to do it’: And if hesitation can_ 
sometimes occur, how is the religious to know when this crucial | 
moment has arrived? 

‘Of course, religious obedience is not like what you find in the army. 
Religious obedience has got to be voluntary and interior, not just a! 
matter of external discipline.’ But there is a sense in which obedience: 
can never extend beyond external behaviour (Sum. Theol. II-IL,, 
104, 5), and if this kind of statement only means that religious: 
obedience must come from the will it is difficult to see that army’ 
obedience or any other should do otherwise, at any rate if it 1s: 
to be dignified by the name of obedience. 

‘You must see with the eyes of faith that it is God who speaks to yous 
in the voice of your superior.’ But superiors may conceivably speak: 
against the law of God, or (without iniquity, but indiscreetly)) 
outside their legitimate field, and what change of intonation isi 
there then to notify the subject that this is then no longer the: 
voice of God: 

‘By his vow of obedience the religious gives up the greatest humans 
good that he has, his own will. Thenceforward he will leave it to his: 
superior who represents God to take the decisions; he simply obeys.” 
But if he has given up his will he has given up the possibility off 
deliberate and wilful action, and what he does can be neithen 
meritorious nor blameworthy. And if he is to leave the decisions 
to superiors, what kind of decisions are we to expect fronr 
superiors in their turn, if, until the moment of their assuming: 
office, they have never been exercised in taking decisions? 

‘The good religious gives unquestioning obedience to his superior.” 
But if he never questions, at least in his own mind, what sort of 
counsellors will superiors have among their subjects, when it 
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becomes a matter of their being required by Canon Law to take 
counsel? Does the subject, at that moment, for the first time begin 
to allow his mind to range over the complexities of policy that 
affects the community good? And may he even then speak against 
the superior’s known views? If not, is the superior to be surrounded 
by yes-men: 


II 

From this sample of conventional-type remarks, and the 
difficulties they may raise in any thinking religious, it will 
become obvious that the rather abstract considerations concerning 
the fundamental nature of obedience of the previous article in 
this series were not without justification. It will be useful to 
recapitulate the points there made. 

Obedience is something that involves a relationship of persons, 
it is not directly submission to law; and to forget this makes for 
legalism, which is the setting up of the inert letter of the law as 
the immediate motivation of human behaviour. 

Further, obedience is not submission to arbitrary will, but to 
the superior’s will regulated by reason, and ultimately by the 
wisdom of God. Otherwise there is no difference between 
tyranny and authority. 

Next, obedience requires full human responsibility, the intelli- 
gent participation by the subject in carrying out the law. The 
subject is not to be turned into an automaton, or reduced to the 
status of an infant, i.e. one in whom responsibility is not yet 
recognized. There is no place for paternalism in the superior. 

Lastly, the authority vested in men over other men, and the 
establishment of positive law, of ‘rules of life’ comes about in 
order that men may achieve together in society a personal 
fulfilment that, out of society, they could not reach. Their 
obedience is therefore an expression of charity towards one another, 
that they may help one another to achieve this ‘bonum commune’. 
But this is very different from saying that they must lose their 
own personalities for the sake of some impersonal achievement 
of the society in which they live. To make this mistake is to open 
the way to the ugliest kinds of institutionalism. 

Legalism, arbitrariness, paternalism, institutionalism—these are 
all the enemies of true obedience, and unfortunately the conven- 


tional kind of remarks at the beginning of this article, for all the 
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half-truths that they may contain, may very easily lend counten- _ 
ance to one or other of those evils; and may do so under the 
appearance of religious piety. . 

Before we go back to examine them in more detail, we ought 
to establish the specific character of the obedience required of 
religious by comparison with that required of every law-abiding 
and Christian man. 

The religious binds himself by vow to obey. He makes a solemn 
promise to God and before God that he will obey his superiors 
according to the rules of his institute. He does this for a number 
of reasons, partly because he believes in the value of obedience, 
partly because he believes in the usefulness of setting it under the 
seal of a vow. We need to keep these reasons clearly distinct. 

He believes in the value of obedience, taught by what we may 
call the Church’s centuries-old meditation on the obedience of | 
Christ. Here we may draw out two chief reasons—and it is to be 
understood that these are reasons for valuing an obedience wider 
than that which is incumbent on every man as subject to God and 
a member of society. The first is that it provides the antidote to 
the waywardness of his own will, the waywardness of the sons 
of Adam. ‘As by the disobedience of one man, many were made 
sinners, so also by the obedience of one, many shall be made just’ 
(Rom. v, 19). The answer to the rebellion of Adam against God 
was the perfect obedience of Christ to his Father, and to the 
instruments of his Father’s will: “Whereas indeed he was the Son 
of God, he learned obedience by the things which he suffered’ 
(Heb. v, 8). “My Father, if it be possible, let this chalice pass from 
me. Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt’ (Matt. xxvi, 39). 
‘Then said I, Behold I come. In the head of the book it is written 
of me that I should do thy will’ (Ps. xxxix, 8). One might say 
that Christ met by an excess of obedience the excess of Adam’s 
disobedience, as if to put to rights by one extreme what had been 
thrown into disorder by the other extreme. In the abstract no 
doubt it would be sufficient to repair things by simply coming 
back into bare submission to God and to one another in society. 
But man does not live in the abstract; and in the concrete men 
win mastership over their own waywardness most effectively by 
a submission much more extensive than what the niceties of an 
abstract consideration require. So the first reason that the religious 
has for valuing obedience as a way of life is that he may achieve, 
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after the example of Christ, the total mastering of his own 
wilfulness by which he may return into the divine order, and 
share in Christ’s own redemptive obedience. (And let it be noticed 
in passing that it is only by such discipline that a man really frees 
himself from random wilfulness, and can be sure of an objectiv- 
ity and self-mastery that makes him strong against arbitrary 
whimsicality. Which is why it is very true that only one who 
has learned to obey is able both to resist tyranny with assurance 
that he is not being merely self-willed, and to rule.) 

A second reason for valuing obedience is that by obedience a 
man. receives instruction. Every man lives in a kind of moral 
darkness, his conscience requiring to be instructed by the law of 
God. But the Christian particularly is aware of this need because 
he is aware of so much greater a source of enlightenment in the 
revelation of Christ than the natural man knows of. And the 
Christian believes that by submitting his every action to the 
direction of those appointed by Christ and by Christ’s Church 
for his guidance he will learn all the more deeply the mind of 
Christ. Of course, such an attitude presupposes that he finds in 
the institutions of Christ’s Church, in the Orders and Congrega- 
tions canonically approved, divinely appointed sources of spiritual 
instruction. Not only as a novice, but in the whole living of his 
life, the religious finds in obedience the continued instruction of 
his conscience in the ways of the Spirit. In the words of St 
Thomas: “The religious state is a kind of exercise and discipline 
by. which a man comes to the perfection of charity... . And 
anyone who is instructed and exercised . . . has to follow some- 
one’s direction. . . . And this is why obedience is needed for 
reaching the perfection of religion’ (II-II, 186, art. 3 and 4). 

So there are Christians, anxious to hold closely to the example 
and teaching of Christ, who find in obedience a way, second to 
none, of Christian perfection. Their goal is the same as that of 
every other Christian—perfect love; but they choose a special 
way—the way of obedience. And yet, it is important to notice, 
their obedience does not differ, as obedience and in principle, 
from the obedience of other men. It is only more extensive. They 
bring their whole lives under obedience; there is a universal 
quality to their obedience (cf II-II, 186, 5, ad 1 and ad 4). But they 
remain responsible in their obedience; their obedience is personal, 
not legalistic; it is limited according to the law of their institute; 
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it is for their own personal development in Christ, not for the. 
greater efficiency or advancement of their congregation. They are 
not to be treated as children, or as unintelligent; rather they are 
giving everything about them, their intelligences included, to the 
services of Christ. And these set over them have the duty, in 
Christ, of making possible the full expansion of this gift to Christ. 
It is not made possible by cramping their potential gifts, by petty 
secrecy which keeps them from an intelligent share in work to 
be done, by imposing a kind of stultifying fideism in place of a 
vigorously inquisitive faith. Religious have chosen a way of self- 
discipline and instruction in Christ, not a way of repression and 
infantilism. 

But they have not only chosen a life of obedience; they have 
made it the subject of a vow. Here again we may notice in 
particular two reasons for their choice. They desire to consecrate 
their lives entirely to God in the following of Christ; but men 
live out their lives in time, and there is no moment at which they 
can say: This now is the whole of my life; their lives spread out 
unknown in the future. So it is only by gathering up this unknown 
in the single moment of a promise made to God that a man can 
completely, once for all, make the gift of his life. The vow 
extends to all that may come ‘until death’. And the effect of this 
promise of constant obedience is to consecrate to God every action 
that is done under obedience thenceforward. As an act of obedi- 
ence it remains like any other act of obedience, virtuous; but 
being done under a vow to God it becomes also a kind of prayer, 
a worship of God, the carrying out of sacrifice. More than this 
(and we come now on the second reason for taking a vow) the 
effect of so solemn a promise is to give a certain constancy of 
resolution to the one who has made it. Fickle creatures as we are, 
drawn now by this now by that attraction of the moment, or 
driven by this or that fear, it is only by making contracts and 
giving undertakings that we to some extent steady our purposes. 
Of course, the contract made, the promise given, we are still 
free in fact to break it; but a moral bond has been laid upon us, 
which has an effect both interior and exterior. Interiorly all our 
moral force is brought up to rule out, from the beginning, 
breaches of faith. Exteriorly we may be held by shame and the 
fear of dishonour among men, which is none the less a potent 
safeguard of right doing for being among the least worthy of 
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motives. So the vow settles and fixes a man in the chosen way of 
Obedience. And for this reason a man may choose to seal his 
obedience by vow. 

In this situation are we to say that every time a religious fails in 
obedience he has broken his promise? It is here that people begin 
to make the distinction between what is required by the vow, and 
what is required by the virtue of obedience. We are told that 
something may go against the virtue of obedience without the 
vow being broken, and a kind of casuistry is entered upon to 
determine how far a religious can go before his vow is broken. 
The virtue comes to be thought of almost as a matter of superero- 
gation, to say nothing of what is referred to as the ‘spirit of 
obedience’. Admittedly vow and virtue, and what is required as 
a minimum for the preservation of virtue and what is required 
for the full deployment of its spirit, are distinct things; but it is 
surely a mistake to separate them. A religious has promised to be 

obedient, and he fulfils his promise only by being obedient, and 
fulfils it perfectly in the measure that his obedience extends to its 
utmost limits. But obedience, as we have seen, is essentially 
concerned with his personal relationship to his superior, not 
directly with the carrying out of a law. So his obedience may be 
partial, imperfect in detail, my fail in this or that instance; but 
unless he withdraws himself from the personal relationship that 
he has promised to observe, he cannot be said to have broken his 
promise. It is one thing to carry out a promise defectively (it is a 
human thing), it is another to go back on one’s promise. Only by 
some deliberate act of defiance and contempt, or by a breach of 
obedience so serious as to be incompatible with owning allegiance 
to the authority requiring obedience, can a man be said to go 
back on his undertaking of obedience. Not that this should be 
taken as an easy and lax attitude to what has been promised; every 
failure, even in detail, of obedience is an undermining of the 
relationship entered; every disobedience makes in the direction 
of the final and disastrous rupture. There can be no condoning 
disobedience on the ground that ‘it does not break the vow’. 
Indeed, unless a religious carries his obedience beyond the 
minimum required for his fulfilling not only his vow, but the 
virtue itself, unless he have also the spirit of obedience, there can 
be no hope of his persevering in the difficult way he has chosen. 
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Il 

It is time to go back to the conventional remarks with which we 
began. ‘The religious has to do what he is told, because he is told.’ 
This is as true, and no more true, of his obedience as of any 
other’s, only with the wider field that his obedience covers. The 
motive for obeying is always because the superior requires it, not 
because the thing commanded commends itself on its own merits. 
But such obedience is always within the regulation of what is 
right, and within the clearly delimited field of what comes under 
the superior’s jurisdiction. It does not justify arbitrary flats on the 
part of the superior. It may be useful occasionally to test a subject’s 
obedience by telling him to do something for which there can be 
no other motive than that he is told to do it; but to make this the 
whole obedience, and the whole training in obedience, is surely 
to promote one aspect of all that is involved into the whole. And 
in present conditions, when the whole nature of obedience is so 
little understood, it seems to be a way of courting disaster. 
‘Religious obedience has to be voluntary and interior.’ Like any other 
obedience, it must be the response of a responsible human being. 
But like every other obedience, it has implications both for the 
personal fulfilment of the individual and for the good order of 
the society in which he lives. And sometimes the second considera- 
tion, which is bound up with the first, may require that obedience 
be forcibly exacted where it is not willingly given. But where 
this happens, there has been a breakdown. The breakdown is 
even more lamentable in a religious society, whose whole purpose 
is development of each person within it to the full maturity of his 
Christian personality, than in such a society as for example a 
military organisation whose principal aim is the efficient furthering 
of an aim largely irrelevant to the individuals comprised within 
it. For this reason religious superiors should be prepared to make 
large sacrifices of efficiency and good order to persuade the subject 
rather than to force him. ‘It is God who speaks to you in the voice of 
your superiors.’ Certainly it is, to the extent to which they are the 
approved superiors of institutions within the church of Christ; 
and from them, the religious, as we have seen, receives instruction. 
But there is no direct inspiration in all this, and both subject and 
superior are under the obligation of using all their human 
prudence in the exercise of authority and obedience. ‘The good 
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religious gives unquestioning obedience.’ Certainly he does not at 
every order question its validity; but it is part of his obedience 
that he should give the co-operation of his intelligence. And this 
may involve not only the right, but the duty of making representa- 
tions to his superior when it may appear that there are factors 
known to him that might affect the superior’s decision. ‘The 
religious gives up his own will . . . leaves it to the superior to take the 
decisions.’ As we have seen, he gives up the wayward inclinations 
of a will disposed to rebel against God; but he does this to gain a 
mastery, a wilfulness and purposiveness that he will gain in no 
other way. The religious is not a man without will; he ought to 
be a man with the strongest will in the world, a will strengthened 
by the will of God. Certainly, the superior takes the decisions, 
but the decision to put those decisions into effect remains, and 
must remain, the subject’s. ‘He simply obeys.’ But what a wealth 
of complexity there is in that simplicity. 


VV WV 


SECULAR INSTITUTES: I 
In the World 


TERESA MELIA 


t ‘ Y OU live in an age that is twisted out of its true pattern 


and among such people, you shine out, beacons to the 

world, upholding the message of life.’ (Phil. ii, 15.) These 
words of St Paul to the Philippians might be addressed to members 
of Secular Institutes at the present time. It would be difficult to find 
in the world a nation, a city, a family, living its life according to 
the true pattern, the pattern of Christ. He is ‘the Way, the Truth 
and the Life’, yet how small is the number, even amongst 
Christians, of those who follow him. The message of life is un- 
heeded, unrecognized even, jammed as it is by powerful propa- 
ganda, lies, secularization, false values and materialism—the 
message of death. The profound meaning of the Incarnation’ the 
‘sanctification of the profane’, the divinization of humanity, this 
has become obscured and mankind throughout the world 
searches gropingly and often unwittingly for the realization of 
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Christ’s message: ‘I have come that they may have life and may _ 
have it more abundantly’. 

As St Paul says, ‘To live is Christ’. That is the pattern, and it is to 
draw all to follow this pattern, ‘to restore all things in Christ’ 
that members of Secular Institutes are specially called. 

Pope Pius XII in Primo Feliciter (1948) paraphrased, as it were, 
the text of St Paul. ‘The Holy Spirit who unceasingly re-creates 
and renews the face of the earth which in these days has been made 
desolate and unsightly by so many such great evils, has called to 
union with himself by a great and special grace, many dear sons 
and daughters, whom we lovingly bless in the Lord, so that gathered 
together and co-ordinated in Secular Institutes, they may be the 
ever fresh salt of an earth which has lots its savour, and is shrouded 
in darkness . . . that they may be the light which shines amid _ 
the darkness of that world, and is not extinguished, and a modest 
but efficacious leaven which working always and everywhere 
and dispersed among all classes of people from the lowest to the 
highest, strives by example and in every way, to reach out and 
permeate all and each, until it so informs the entire mass that the 
whole is leavened in Christ.’ 

What then are these Secular Institutes which are called by Christ’s 
Vicar on earth to be the ‘leaven in the mass’? In Article I of 
Provida Mater Ecclesia (1947) they are described as ‘Societies, 
whether clerical or lay, whose members profess the evangelical 
counsels in the world as their aim, in order to attain Christian 
perfection and the full exercise of the apostolate’. The Church | 
has declared Secular Institutes to belong to the ‘state of perfection’ 
because their members, though living and working in the world, 
practise the evangelical counsels of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence. For this reason, they come under the care of the Sacred 
Congregation for Religious, within which a special office for 
dealing with Secular Institutes has been set up. 

But though the Church guards and protects their state of 
perfection, the essence of which is the practice of the vows, it 
insists strongly on the secular nature of these Institutes. Secular, 
because they are meant to live in the world, work for the world 
and by the methods of the world, though in spirit they are not of | 
the world. Repeatedly the late Holy Father urged this emphasis 
on the secular aspect of the Institutes to distinguish them from 
religious congregations. Members of Secular Institutes do not 
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change their status. They are not therefore ‘religious in the world’, 
though this description is often erroneously applied to them. 
They are seculars, dedicated to God in the world by the evangelical 
counsels; they belong to a self-governing society approved by 
the Church, and their whole life is given to the lay apostolate. 
‘Set apart, not by way of life and activities but rather by a state 
of conscience and inward consecration, they are fully human so 
as to remain near men and bring them to God, but equally fully 
* to God so as to transmit him to their brethren.’ (Fr Perrin, 
O.P. 


II 
In the World 


Throughout the whole history of the Church there has been 
the call for sanctity in the world, a call, answered by the shining 
lives of thousands of lay people, many of them canonized, as St 
Catherine of Sienna, St Joan of Arc, St Benedict Labre, besides 
the countless cloud of witnesses in the early days of Christianity. 
What is new in the Church is the creation of an institution to 
serve this vocation in the world, a way of life declared by the 
Church to be a state of perfection and enjoying the benefits and 
guarantees bound up with the Church’s approval. 

In the dawn of Christianity, the Church recognized and blessed 
virginity consecrated in the world. Since the middle ages, third 
orders or tertiaries have spread the ideals of their founders, 
without obliging their members to observe the three vows. In 
1535 St Angela de Merici founded the Ursulines with the idea of 
having them living and teaching in the world in lay dress, but 
consecrated to God by vows. Later, however, the Church con- 
sidered it necessary to enforce community life as religious. In the 
seventeenth century St Francis de Sales attempted to bring nuns 
more into contact with the world. His Order of Visitation nuns 
was originally a group of lay women dedicated to God, visiting 
the poor and sick in their homes. This innovation in religious life 
was not approved of by Rome, which insisted upon the grille 
and strict enclosure. Yet another attempt was made by a saint 
—Vincent de Paul—whose vision and strength of purpose at last 
secured a new kind of dedicated life for women. The Sisters of 
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Charity were allowed to take annual vows and have no enclosure, 
thus ensuring closer contact with the world—the poor, the sick, 
the needy. It was not till 1791, however, that the idea of a Secular 
Institute as known today was brought to birth by the French 
Jesuit, Fr de Cloriviére. 

Religious having been driven out of France by the Revolution, 
Fr de Cloriviére founded the Congregation of the Daughters of 
Mary, the forerunner of all Secular Institutes. Here were women, 
for the first time since the early days of the Church, living in 
their own homes, wearing no religious habit, yet consecrating 
themselves after a period of probation to lifelong obligations of 
poverty, chastity and obedience. The new society had as immediate 
end, to save the religious life, whose very existence was menaced 
by the dissolution of religious Orders in France, and secondarily _ 
to procure the blessing and grace of the religious life under a new 
form, more particularly adapted to the actual needs of the Church 
and the aspiration of souls. “Their special aim’, wrote Fr de 
Cloriviére, ‘is to practise evangelical perfection in their own 
milieu, even in the world—as did the Apostles and their disciples 
in the early days of the Church.’ 

This, then, was the beginning, but it is only during the last 
thirty to forty years that the seed has sprung up all over the world, 
to flower in divers ways as Secular Institutes for men and women 
and clergy. 

Nor has the Church been inattentive to this movement so 
evidently inspired by the Holy Ghost. Serious discussions took 
place in Rome concerning the status of these Institutes, but though 
various views were aired, the Code of Canon Law showed its 
customary caution, waiting for experience to indicate more 
clearly the character of this new type of society, striving after 
evangelical perfection in the world. Despite the reticence of 
Canon Law, this new life in the Church continued to develop. 
Pope Pius XI never ceased to show his sympathy with these new 
Institutes. It was he who charged Fr Gemelli to assemble at St 
Gall (Switzerland) the leaders of twenty of these modern Institutes, 
so as to study what they had in common. In Fr Gemelli’s words, 
‘In the year of our Lord 1938, on the 20th May, was held at St 
Gall in a room of the Episcopal Curia, an assembly, little known 
indeed, but important in the religious history of the Church. 
Twenty delegates of ten different nationalities openly proclaimed 
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their aspirations for and their experiences of a new kind of life 
consecrated to God. In these countries, these movements sprang 
into being simultaneously, without one knowing of the existence 
of the other. With what astonishment did they discover and con- 
firm the identity of their views and of their organization.’ The 
Holy Spirit himself was indeed at work and within another ten 
years the Church set its seal of approval on Secular Institutes by 
the Apostolic Constitution Provida Mater Ecclesia (1947). 

That Pope Pius XII took a keen personal interest in these new 
Institutes is certain. Collaborating with Cardinal Gasparri as 
Secretary of the Commission of Revision of the Code of Canon 
Law, he had first-hand knowledge of these Institutes and the 
problems they posed. Not content merely to show interest, he, 
as Supreme Pontiff, definitively declared their status. The 
Roman Congregation worked ‘not only by his order but under 
his personal direction’. This Apostolic Constitution Provida Mater 
_brought to a close the long doctrinal controversy. Pope Pius XII 

placed these Institutes not primarily among the works of the 
apostolate, but among Institutes of “perfect life and in the com- 
munity of souls totally consecrated to God’. As Fr Gemelli notes 
on this point, “The Apostolate is not only for members of these 
Secular Institutes its occasion of consecrating themselves to God, 
but it is a constant universal engagement which is an effect of 
their consecration to God’. Secular Institutes then belong to the state 
of perfection, since they possess the essence and core—a complete 
life-long consecration to God by the evangelical counsels. 

“While declaring them to belong to the state of perfection like 

religious congregations, Pope Pius XII laid great stress on their 
secular vocation. We quote from Primo Feliciter (1948): ‘It must 
-always be borne in mind that the proper and peculiar character 
of such institutes, namely that they are secular—and in this lies 
the whole reason for the existence of such institutes—must stand 
out clearly in everything. Nothing will be withdrawn from the 
full profession of Christian perfection, solidly based on the 
evangelical counsels, and truly religious as to its substance, but 
this perfection is to be exercised and professed in the world; and 
consequently this perfection must be adapted to secular life in all 
such things as are lawful and not opposed to the duties and exercise 
of this same perfection.’ And again: “The apostolate of Secular 
Institutes is to be faithfully exercised not only in the world, but as 
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originating from the world, and consequently its profession, 
exercises, forms, places and other circumstances must correspond 
to this secular condition.’ 

This insistence by the late Holy Father on the secular nature of 
these Institutes indicates that theirs is not an adulterated religious 
life, not a compromise between the world and the cloister, not an 
imitation of existing states of perfection, but a wholly new 
vocation. In books or talks on vocations, it is strange that there is 
seldom any mention of this way of life. There seems, indeed, to 
be some suspicion of Secular Institutes. But they are fully approved 
by the Church as a way of life in the practice of perfection by the 
three vows. A vocation to a Secular Institute is as truly a vocation 
as that to a religious congregation or order. Adopting a negative 
attitude towards them, many people fail to recognize the absolute 
value of Secular Institutes. They compare them with religious 
congregations and find so much missing that they conclude, 
wrongly enough, that they are merely a poor substitute for the 
familiar ways of dedicated life. They are not a substitute. The 
religious life as known will always have its needed place in the 
Church. But Secular Institutes should be considered and valued 
for their own positive and intrinsic worth, for they have most 
definitely their rdle in the spiritual and apostolic life of the 
Church. Their distinctive characteristic, as we have said, is that 
the vocation to a Secular Institute must be realized in the world 
and by the ordinary ways of the age. As the leaven in the mass, 
they must be immersed, as it were, in the world around them. 
Every sphere of life, every profession compatible with a Christian 
life, must be entered into and sanctified. The methods of the age 
must be used—the press, radio, television—all can be channels 
of the apostolate of Secular Institutes. But the hidden way of 
penetration, of life shared with one’s fellow workers—witnessing 
in every detail of daily life to the spirit of the Gospel—this is the 
very essence of the vocation: to divinize all that is human. 
Dostoevsky says in one of his books, “We must take the whole 
of us into heaven’. We are soul and body, and both must be 
sanctified, even in this life. Wherever we are, we must use the 
whole of ourselves to re-christianize the surroundings, to show 
by our everyday life that imitation of Christ is not limited to 
those called to religious life, but is for every individual. Factories, 
offices, schools, hospitals, homes, all must produce their saints. 
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Ill 
Ways in the World 


In practice, how do members of Secular Institutes live in the 
world? They may live in a group or small centre, or in their own 
homes, or in lodgings. Since they are not religious, no enclosure 
or community life is required. This, of course, widens considerably 
the sphere of their apostolic influence. They dress as seculars 
according to the customs of their country and the status to which 
they belong. Nothing external ought to distinguish them in the 
world from their neighbours, so that they can mix freely amongst 
their fellow-workers as one of them, and not as a being in some 
way set apart. In the matter of dress, women should regard it as a 
duty to maintain a standard of good taste, simplicity and elegance 
without infringing on the practice of poverty. Christian life 
should be and feel at home in the world: that is the message they 
have to bring to the world. Moreover, great harm can be done 
to the apostolate by dedicated women who appear frumpish and 
dowdy. Religion and the right use of nature’s gifts should go 
hand in hand. St Francis de Sales wished that in any assembly of 
women, a daughter of the Visitation (it was not yet an order of 
nuns) should be the best-dressed. Though personality is more 
important than outward appearance, nevertheless, as a beautiful 
casket adds to the value of the contents, so attractiveness in a 
woman can be used in the apostolate for the glory of God. For 
there should be no shadow of angelism or manicheeism in those 
who live dedicated lives in the world. As in the matter of dress, 
so in work there should be the ‘sanctification of the profane’. 
They should be living examples of St Paul’s words: ‘In eating, in 
drinking, in all that you do, do everything as for God’s glory’ 
et Cor. i, 31). 

Members of Secular Institutes should not only sanctify their 
daily work by prayer, but also realize the redemptive ‘quasi- 
sacramental’ value of time and work. The modern attitude to 
work is in general so debased, its accomplishment often so slip- 
shod and dishonest, that even the carrying out of one’s job as 
perfectly as possible is in itself an apostolate. Work can be not 
only the overflow of contemplation, but by its own intrinsic 
‘be-ing’ can forge the links of close union with God. Moreover, 
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work engages man directly with his fellow-men, with the com- | 
munity, the head of which is Christ himself. Not only does a 
social solidarity develop from this, but because of a strong living 
faith in the Mystical Body of Christ, there are formed close ties 
of friendship, human enough to be personal and interested, yet 
spiritual enough to be all-embracing and disinterested. And 
through this ‘experimental’ love of one’s neighbour, the outcome 
of the contacts in ordinary daily work, the soul grows in an 
increasing love of God. Fr Perrin, o.p., describing an apostle, 
says: “There is no humanity for him without Christ, and no 
humanism without the Incarnation’. 

Hand in hand with this ideal of work must go the practical 
competence demanded by the particular job. Mediocrity in one’s 
profession is fatal for an apostle in the world. Talents must be 
used not buried (subject of course to obedience). A high standard 
of responsibility and competence rather than mere efficiency 1s 
essential in members of Secular Institutes. They should do all as if 
everything depended on them, but hope for results as if everything 
depended on God. A slipshod fulfilment of one’s task isnot worthy 
of an apostle who aims at drawing people to God more by 
example than by speech. As Fr Beyer says in Les Instituts Séculiers, 
‘To exercise authority, one should be an authority’. Consequently 
Secular Institutes should keep abreast of the times in every 
branch of life. 

Naturally, with the thought of work, rises the question of 
recreation. Can dedicated persons in the world recreate like other 
seculars in the world? Within the limits of reason and prudence, 
most certainly. Not only should they, but they must, in order to 
keep a true physical and psychological balance. There are many 
innocent forms of recreation open to all. How much recreation 
one needs depends on the individual, and on the type of work in 
which he is engaged. A mature judgment as well as a spirit of 
self-denial is essential here, so that members may behave like 
normal people without being drawn into the welter of worldli- 
ness surrounding them. Difficulties in this matter will probably 
arise, but with prayer, and advice from Director or Superior, 
they should not prove insuperable. 

So members of Secular Institutes are called to be lights in the 
darkness of this dechristianized world. In imitation of Christ and 
his Blessed Mother, of St Joseph and the Apostles, they are to live 
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in the midst of the world, bringing the ‘good news’ to all with 
whom they come in contact by the very strength of their dedica- 
tion to God. Our Lord’s prayer for his Apostles after the Last 
_ Supper can be applied particularly to these modern apostles in 
Secular Institutes: ‘I am not asking that thou shouldst take them 
out of the world, but that thou shouldst keep them clear of what 
is evil. . . . Thou hast sent me into the world on thy errand, and 
I have sent them into the world on my errand: and I dedicate 
myself for their sakes, that they too may be dedicated through the 
truth.’ (John xvii, 15-19.) 


ON NY) 
THE FIRST-BORN OF MANY BRETHREN: I 
He came down from heaven 


Mark BROCKLEHURST, O.P. 


and the Papacy a headline news item for several days. 
Through the newspapers, the radio and the television we 
had a glimpse of the Church’s world-wide embrace, and of its 
ancient origins. For instance, the vast body of people in the two- 
mile long procession from Castel Gandolfo and lining the route, 
were only a symbol of the millions all over the world who look 
to the Pope as their spiritual father and acknowledge his authority 
as the successor of St Peter. And one was reminded how the 
Pope himself during the years of his pontificate received many of 
these millions there in Rome, and spoke to many of them in 
their own language. During the course of the procession the body 
_of the Pope was borne through ancient Rome, past the ruins of 
the Colosseum and the Roman Forum; the body of him who as 
the latest of an unbroken line of Popes which began long before 
the world of the Colosseum and the Forum had come to an end. 
The facts so presented, Catholics gratefully interpreted in the 
light of the divine commands and promises to the Apostles: 
Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Thou art Peter 
and upon this rock I will build my Church and the gates of 


T= death of Pope Pius XII made the Catholic Church 
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hell shall not prevail against it. Behold, I shall be with you all 

days, even to the end of the world. 

The predominant quality that must have impressed itself upon 
the audience generally, was the vast size of the Church. One 
could be hypnotized almost into thinking for a moment that 
here was the final fulfilment; here was the whole world with its 
eyes on Rome; here was the final leavening of the loaf. 

But it was only for a few days that Rome was the centre of 
interest. Very soon we were back with: the familiar headlines of 
wars and rumours of wars. Like our Lord coming down from 
the mount of the Transfiguration and meeting the epileptic. That 
was the kind of world he came down to; a world of epilepsy and 
sin. The kind of world in which we live is world of suspicion 
and hatred, a world of greed and injustice. 

So we ask, what was the quality of this world-wide interest in 
the affairs of the Church? Without in any sense overlooking the 
achievement of the late Holy Father in continuing to make of 
the Church and the Papacy an important factor in world affairs, 
can we not see traces of a gospel precedent?: 

Now there were certain gentiles among them who came up to 

adore on the festival day. These therefore came to Philip who 

was of Bethsaida of Galilee, and desired him, saying: Sir, we 
would see Jesus. 
These gentiles were trippers, who after adoring in the temple, 
wanted to see the sights, including the miracle-worker. They 
wanted entertainment. But our Lord is not an entertainment, a 
pastime. It was with an almost brusque preoccupation that he 
brushed aside the request of the Apostles: 

And Jesus answered them saying, the hour is come when the 

Son of Man should be glorified. Amen, amen I say to you, 

unless the grain of wheat falling into the ground die, itself 

remaineth alone. But if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit. He 
that loveth his life shall lose it, and he that hateth his life in 
this world, shall keep it unto life eternal. 
The following of Christ is one of sacrifice. If we would see Jesus, 
we can do so only through a life of self-sacrifice. 

If that comparison reveals anything of the quality of the world 
interest in the Pope, what was the object of that interest? Was it 
the living Body of Christ, which is the Church? 

The Kingdom of God is not like any other kingdom. It is not 
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the pre-eminent kingdom among the kingdoms of the earth, and 
cannot be compared with them. ‘My kingdom is not of this 
world.’ But a kingdom it is, and Christ is its King. To establish 
it he came down from heaven. But it is the nature of his 
coming that gives us the clue to the nature of his kingdom, and 
to the relation between Christ and his subjects, the members of 
his Body. The real point of the story of the yeast in the measures 
of wheat, and the mustard seed growing into the tree, is not the 
loaf and the tree that harbours all the birds of the air. The focal 
point is not the end of the story but the beginning; the little 
grain of yeast and the tiny mustard seed. The real point about the 
Body of Christ is not its universal magnitude, as if it were some 
sort of perpetual rally, some vast universal Wembley Stadium. It 
is not its vast size but the littleness and secrecy of its source of life. 

The divine attention was, and continues to be, concentrated on 
something small and confined, something insignificant, some- 
_ thing in the eyes of the world even paltry. 

For the foolish things of the world God hath chosen, that he 

may confound the wise; and the weak things of the world 

God hath chosen, that he may confound the strong; and the 

base things of the world, and the things that are contemptible 

hath God chosen, and the things that are not, that he may 
bring to nought the things that are: that no flesh should glory 
in his sight. 

Here are passages that tell us of Christ the Source of life, and 
faith in him. (There is no separating the son of God made man, 
and faith in him, just as there is no separating the known and 
the knower. The Church is primarily a believing body.) 

God so loved the world as to send his only begotten Son, that 

whosoever believeth in him may not perish, but may have life 

everlasting. 

I came that you should have life and have it more abundantly. 

In him was life, and the life was the light of men. 

For two thousand years that life has been poured out over the 
world. But it is the source of life that is important; and the power 
to recognize it (which is already the beginning of sharing in it) is 
God’s greatest gift. We must look for thelittle grain of yeastand the 
tiny mustard seed. God’s plan is to renew the whole world. The 
Church exists as a great tree, for all to see. It is a city set on a hill, 
visibly endowed with the holy life of Christ and having its origins 
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in the witness of his Apostles. But the vigour and vitality of the 
tree is the fruit of the divine care and attention given to the tiny 
seed. God wants all to have the life, but his glance was directed 
in the first instance to his chosen people, and within that race to 
her who is full of grace. And out of that glance was born one in 
whom the Godhead is. 

Here is the tiny mustard seed. The World was made flesh. The 
divine fullness was incarnate in a small parcel of the created world, 
in one of the human race. According to the standards of the world, 
his coming down from heaven, and all the circumstances of it, 
were little things, things of no account, things of no news-value. 
Here was just one more birth, the commonest thing in the world. 
The whole of our Lord’s life was in the same key, in spite of the 
miracles. Above all was his death in that key. He was tidied out 
of the way to make the place respectable for the feast day, without 
even a minimum of consideration. Even if he did not deserve 
death, well, what of it? He was just one among so many. The 
human race can spare one. In any case, said the High Priest with 
the solemn hypocrisy so often found in high places, it is a good 
thing that one man should die for the people. 

Our Lord’s life in the flesh was bounded by the horizons 
common to all mankind, birth and death. It was out of these that 
God brought forth life. 

That death was described by St Paul as being a stumbling- 
block to the Jews and folly to the Greeks. And that states for all 
time the difficulties we have in grappling with the reality of the 
mystery of God’s presence. There is part of nature that will find 
the mystery a stumbling-block; and there is part of our nature 
that wants to deride it. Both arise from the nature of God’s 
presence. And in fact the basic difficulties would seem to be 
antecedent to the revelation of God, in and through Christ. They 
would always have been there in some form or another. 

When he came down from heaven, he came into a world that 
was already permeated with his essence, presence and power. He 
came into his own. The Word was made flesh for the renewal of 
an ancient relationship. God is the Father because all things were — 
make by him. The Son, in the flesh, comes into an ancient heritage. 
While the hypostatic union, the two natures in one person, 
constituted a new mode of existence in his creation, it is also a 
fulfilment of the old. Like the Eucharistic Host; through the words 
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of Consecration it is the Sacrament of the presence of his Body, 
but bread is already the sacrament of God’s providence. But it 
was a new mode of presence: perhaps this can be stated by saying 
that as his creatures we are in God’s presence, but through the 
Incarnation he comes into our presence. This double relationship 
seems to be sketched in Psalm 90, the Venite: 

Come, let us praise the Lord with joy. . . . For in his hands are 

the earth. . . . Come, let us adore and fall down and weep 

before the God that made us. For he is the Lord our God, and 

we are the people of his pasture and the sheep of his hand. 
We are the work of his hand and the sheep of his pasture. We 
are both creatures and chosen ones. 

Now the only way in which we can know the presence of God. 
is by faith. He exists among us to be believed in. And the operation 
of believing corresponds in all things with the presence in which 
we believe. It is a little thing, a foolish thing, contemptible. 
Credence can be so easily dismissed as credulity. It has no standing 
in the world of reason. Indeed, it is founded on the least of the 
acts of the mind, that of assent, which in the world of the mind is 
nothing of itself and derives all its validity from the perceptions 
and reasonings that have preceded it. But the believer is one who 
just assents to the truth. He can give an account of it. But finally 
his motive is one of love, and herein lies the secret of its perfection. 

Peace on earth to men of goodwill, sang the angels. The 
knowledge of faith is a little thing, but unlike any other know- 
ledge it is of itself a leaven, not only of the mind but of the whole 
man. One of the more remarkable and little-known stories of 
modern times is that of the reaction of the scientists as they 
produced, first of all the atom bomb, and then the hydrogen 
bomb. On the whole, research scientists have not been concerned 
_-with the use that has been made of their researches by the tech- 
nicians. With these bombs, however, it was different. They were 
greatly concerned about their responsibility, and the morality of 
the use of such frightful weapons. Such knowledge, when gained, 
can be put to either good or bad uses. But the knowledge of faith 
is of itself good, and the foundation of a good life. 

Peace on earth to men of good will. The goodwill can be seen 
in the story of the birth and development of faith in the Gospel: 

And his disciples came to him and said: Why speakest thou to 

them in parables? Who answered and said to them: because to 
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you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, 

but to them it is not given. For he that hath, to him shall be 

given and he shall abound, but he that hath not, from him 

shall be taken away that also which he hath. Therefore do I 

speak to them in parables, because seeing they see not and 

hearing they hear not neither do they understand. 

And how truly was this borne out subsequently. The men of good 
will are so easily recognizable in people like St Peter, around and 
in whom the faith of the Church was born. And the men of bad 
will? Our Lord was surrounded by sinners, towards whom he 
showed the greatest compassion, but this very compassion was 
the cause of scandal to some, and it was these who called forth 
from him the most virulent strictures. 

God made man is the seed of life, but it is a life after the model 
of our Lord. The first stirring of life is faith, which is born out 
of a desire for wholeness, and follows the Gospel pattern, to the 
point of the saving sacrifice. Specifically the sacrifice of faith can 
be seen as a certain stilling of the reason (and the enemies of the 
faith have lost no opportunity of pointing this out). But the 
stilling itself allows the mind to leap forward, not recklessly and 
certainly not haphazardly, but into the very light whose brilliance 
has dazzled it. 

One final point. God so loved the world as to send his only 
begotten Son. He came down from heaven out of an unbounded 
love for this world, a love which includes sparrows that are worth 
two farthings, the hairs of the head numbered separately, and all 
tiny things. It is sobering and healthy to remember that we are 
made out of the slime of the earth; and the slime of the earth is 
God’s first love. But fear not therefore; better are you than many 
sparrows. We are placed at the peak of material creation, but the 
whole of it is God’s, and we cannot rise above it, aloof. God made 
us out of the slime of the earth, and the slime of the earth continues 
to be the source of our bodily life. It was down into this world, 
full of the good things that he so loved, that the Son of God 
came, sanctifying them anew in his human presence, giving them 
a new dignity through his human experience of them, and 
drawing all things to himself; even death. Especially death; 
thenceforth it was death that was to be the source of life. And as 
if he were fearful that the eternal life that he had come to bring 
and of which he is the seed, should draw our eyes from the earth 
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out of which we are made and which God so loves, he planted 
his life-giving death, like a seed, under the appearances of bread 
and wine. 


Vv V WV 
THE PLAY OF GRACE 


THOMAS GILBY, O.P. 


Romans, refers to three kinds of theology, mythological, 

physical, and political—mythicon, physicum, and civile: 
St Augustine discusses the division in the De Civitate Dei.1 The 
first ranges from fable to myth and includes symbolic and poetic 
theogonies, the genealogies of heaven and earth; the approach is 
not scientific, yet Jungians are not alone in agreeing with Plato 
that the results may be educationally valuable. The last is con- 
cerned with public worship largely as a factor of social cohesion, 
and is accordingly dominated by the requirements of admini- 
strators and lawyers in both or either Church and State. Neither 
represents the theology of St Thomas. 

The middle type therefore remains. It rises from the impulse of 
the early Greek philosophers—Aristotle calls them the physikoi, St 
Thomas the antiqui naturales—to discover their explanations in 
and through the elements of our material environment. ‘All very 
well’, remarks St Augustine, “if we are in quest of physiology and 
not of theology, if we seek nature and set God aside.’? That, 
however, is not St Thomas’s temper, and it is without apology 
that we carry on the behaviour of the earlier articles of this series 
_-and go grubbing about.? We do not forget the mystery of our 
regeneration and adoption by God, but our task, more humdrum 
than displaying the riches of the Epistle to the Romans, is to relate 
the effects of grace—the Christian virtues and the Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost—to the physico-psychological system of reference 
set forth in the Summa Theologica. 

Grace itself, though not our substance, lies closer to our core 
than do our other qualities, our traits of character, abilities, 
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activities. It is a real condition in which the whole person lives, 
not merely a credit note for divine favour or an external designa- 
tion, denominatio extrinseca, which leaves us innerly unaftected.4 
We are not going to consider it at that depth. Our subject is 
what we do by grace, not what we are by grace. Or, to be more 
modest and accurate, for what substitute how. The manner-of- 
being, habitus entitativus, is the basis for a manner-of-acting 
through the appropriate psychological dynamism of faculties 
and habits. It is at this we glance. Our title was to be ‘the Gear of 
Grace’, to suggest how a workmanlike ‘physical theologian’ can 
lay out the equipment and apparatus. But on reflection and a 
re-reading of St Thomas on the habits and virtues it was clear 
that any hint of the rigidly exact and mechanical belied the lissom 
vitality released by grace. ‘Play’ in the present title should sound 
every debonair harmonic. 


I 

First, a note on the human abilities, potentiae, or faculties, as 
they are called. Do not imagine them as things. There is but one 
single thing, the human person, manifesting itself in various types 
of activity through distinct principles of operation.5 A usage of 
spiritual literature speaks of the mind doing this and the will 
doing that, but it is not formally accurate. It is the human being 
who acts. St Thomas does not personify even the soul. “Soul does 
not act; what acts is this man through his soul.’¢ The point is 
important, and the reminder is particularly salutary to any writer 
engaged on structurizing—or skeletonizing—the spiritual life. 

Next, the properly human abilities of knowing and loving are 
embodied in the one and the same substance which also exhibits 
the functions of vegetable and animal life; a unique soul animates 
the whole from the top, where it is capable of the beatific vision, 
to the bottom, where the toenails grow.? We know as human 
beings and we love as human beings; our assents are charged with 
sensation and our loves with emotion.’ This point also is import- 
ant, and not least to those who would trace the path of Christian 
perfection rising to the heights of mysticism. 

St Thomas often invokes the principle that grace acts con- 


4 See Ia-2ae, cx, I-4. § 1a, lxxvii, 1-6. 
6 X Ethics, lect. 6. OP igk begat: a5 71 
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naturally to our constitution.® The supernatural virtues and the 
gifts of the Spirit associated with them as they exist in this life 
are the endowments given by God to creatures of flesh and blood, 
not to naked spirits. Thus the theological virtue of faith whereby 
we cleave to God in darkness is professed in words and deeds. 
Thus by the cardinal virtue of prudence we are governed and so 
act in a particular pocket of space and time that our angel guardian 
may exclaim, Oh, what a sensible thing to do.1 

Those are virtues in the mind. The same holds true for virtues 
in the will. Hope expects the resurrection of the body, charity 
knows the ordinary gestures of affection and holds dearer those 
who are nearer. “Salute one another with a holy kiss—do you 
suppose the apostolic injunction was to a dutiful peck? Justice 
too sets us to the observing of rights in physical things and acts, 
such as returning a book we have borrowed, leaving a lavatory 
as we found it, genuflecting as well as we can in church.1* Last 
_ of all, the two cardinal virtues of fortitude and temperance are 
not regarded as applications of will-power but as tonics to our 
emotional powers, so that neither have they to be screwed up 
during an emergency nor are they softened by pleasure.1® 


II 

Now we are not from birth steadily set on doing the right 
things. It is easy to see that this is the case in the order of grace. 
By my mind alone I cannot elicit an act of faith, nor by my will 
alone an act of hope or charity. These are supernatural virtues, 
and so also are the cardinal virtues of prudence, justice, fortitude, 
and temperance. Their activity supposes that our powers are 
lifted higher than the level to which they can climb of themselves. 
But even at that level, many of our powers, though able to act 
well, cannot be relied on to do so unless they are trained. Let us 
say that their intentions are excellent, but that does not guarantee 
a good performance. 

The condition of having a well-trained power is called a habit, 
habitus, or, to be more precise, an operative habit, habitus opera- 
tivus, a sub-species of the category of quality, qualitas.1® St Thomas 
9 e.g. Ill Contra Gentes, 149; 2a-2a€, RU ; 
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takes over from Aristotle the analysis of habits, and we should | 
pause here if we are to appreciate the workings of the Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. For they, like the virtues round which they cluster, 
are habits.1” 

A habit is an established disposition of a voluntary power to 
act in a certain way. Well, if it is a good habit; ill, if it is a bad 
habit. Good habits are called virtues, bad habits vices.18 Some of 
our powers do not need good habits, nor indeed can they acquire 
or be endowed with them. There are good digestions and bad 
digestions, but not, strictly speaking, well-trained digestions: 
otherwise one of the difficulties of the religious life for men would 
be lessened. It is true, of course, that discipline elsewhere can make 
us eupeptic just as the lack of it can make us dyspeptic; also that 
the situation can vary, for practioners of yoga are more adept than 
we are at controlling organic functions. Yet in general we can 
say that habits are not directly located in the body.!® Physique 
and temperament are affected by them through our character; 
we can regulate our digestions so that they can be counted on to 
behave in their quasi-automatic responses to their provender. 
Remember that a habit is more than a physiological bias or knack; 
it is and remains a voluntary tendency. Still, if we cannot be 
virtuous digesters we can be virtuous eaters; we may even, 
though not necessarily in a moral sense, have virtuous palates, 
that is, educated, discriminating, and trustworthy. 


Il 

You will not be surprised, then, to be told that only the higher 
human powers can be affected by habits. Why is this? It is because 
there is a certain breadth about them, a latitudo, says St Thomas, 
which enables them to range in different directions.2° Their 
activity is not instinctive, or necessitated by a determinism per- 
mitting only one reaction to a particular stimulus. They are 
versatile. Unlike the lower powers, we can look at them and not 
be sure which way the cat will jump. There is within them a poise 
between alternatives, a sort of freedom, so that unless we take our 
bearings and gather them together they can lead us astray. In 


other words, in order to be reliable they have to be impressed by 
a habit. 


17 Ia-2ae, Ixviii, 8; 2a-2ae, vill, ix, xix, xlv, li, cxxi, cxxxix. 
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The inner balance of these powers, or indeterminancy as it is 
called, does not imply that they are inert. On the contrary, it is 
because they are full of resource that they are not confined to one 
groove. This vitality must be insisted on, because habit implies 
habituation and habituation has come to convey a lack of spon- 
taneity. Moreover, the clichés favoured by minor theologians 
and their addiction to casting moral precepts.in the moulds of 
legalism could make us picture the virtues and the gifts as a hard 
glaze annealed to the soul. Rather they should be described in 
terms of the biology which watches things reaching out and being 
lifted up to their highest ends; they are among what St Thomas 
calls the intrinsic principles of vital activity.24 

The Sapiential Books of the Bible strike the same note. ‘The 
just shall run to and fro like sparks among the stubble.’22 ‘Wisdom 
showeth herself cheerfully.’2? “The spirit of understanding is 
subtle, mobile, active, quick.’24 ‘More active than all active 
_ things.’?> “Cunning.’26 “Without tediousness.’2? “Wisdom opens 
the mouths of the dumb and makes the tongues of infants 
eloquent.’8 “Delights every day, playing at God’s side at all 
times, playing in the world, and delighting to be with the children 
of men.’?® No wonder that St Thomas compared contemplation 
to a game.°° Fun is not frivolity. 

So then, let us not think of good habits as stiffeners. A creature 
of habit we say, and imagine a narrow life, repetitive and mono- 
tonous. That is a caricature of habit, as the moral theologian uses 
the word. He rules out clumsiness, not verve; indeed, he thinks 
acts done from habit are more voluntary than those done without, 
since they are more from within, or, shall we say? from more 
within.*! And, on the reverse side, to sin from habit introduces a 
special malice.*? 

_. We do better to think of habit as second nature, stressing the 

sense in which natural signifies motion from within by contrast 
with artificial or coerced motion imposed from without.% 
Whether acquired or infused, that is to say, whether slowly 


21 1a-2ae, xlix, Prologue. 22 Wisd. iii, 7. 
23 Ibid. vi, 17. 24 Ibid. vii, 22. 
25 Ibid. vii, 24. 26 Ibid. viii, 6. 
27 Ibid. viii, 16. 28 Ibid. x, 21. 


29 Prov. viii, 30-1. f 
30 De Hebdomadibus, Prologue. Philosophical Texts, ed. T. Gilby, pp. 1-2. 
31 See 1a-2ae, vi, I, 2, 6, 7. 32 1a-2ae, Ixxviii, 2, 3. 

33 Ia-2ae, vi, 4, 5; %, I, 4. 
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formed by practice or given by one stroke of grace, a good habit _ 
is always a strengthening and a steadying of the pulse of a power, 
not a covering demanded by convention and thrust on it by 
Super-Ego-dynamics.*# 


IV 

On occasion St Thomas, distinguishing the freedom of acting 
by mind and will from the determinism of acting by nature, 
summons Stoic notions of material processes being ruled by a 
reason separate from them.®* In general, however, he is guarded 
about treating the natural man as the instinctive man, and still 
less as the merely animal man. We are by nature reasonable, and 
it is in accordance with the Natural Law, not merely positive 
law, that we should be civilized.?® Nature can be applied to us 
in two ways, retrospectively and prospectively, or better, gene- 
tically and teleologically. In the first way it signifies what is 
inborn; and while we are about it, without scorning the artless 
and unaffected, let us dismiss the cult of the primitive: it is all 
very well for sophisticates to find elemental drama in blood-and- 
sand or charm in the gamine touch, but many of us have met 
children-of-nature and know what little horrors they can be— 
when they are not just crashing bores. Prospectively the natural 
means the fully developed. “The Latin natura, connected with a 
verb which indicates the idea of birth, suggests the primitive: the 
Greek physis, connected with a verb which indicates the idea of 
growing (and which may be used in the transitive sense, of 
“growing’’ a family, or teeth, or an understanding), suggests the 
whole process that leads from the first inception of “growing”, 
through all the stages of “growth”, to the completion of the 
“grown’’ thing.’8? Aristotle judges a nature from its end; natura 
est finis, this is the sense preferred in St Thomas’s moral science 
which tests what is natural in human life by reference to its 
ultimate purpose.?8 

We are born good, even inclined to good, but we are not born 
virtuous. The beginnings of virtue may be present, but not the 
complete habits.° Temperament also plays a part, but though 
34 1a-2ae, li, 2, 3, 45 venseds 35 e.g. Contra Gentes, ii, 23, 26. 
36 Ia-2ae, Xciv, 4; 1a, xxix, I, ad 4; 3a, li, 1; 2a-2ae, ii, 3; 1a-2ae, xxxi, 7. 
37 Sir Ernest Barker. Note on the Vocabulary of the Politics, p. xxiii. The Politics of Aristotle. 


Oxford, 1948. 38 1a-2ae, xlix, 2, 3. 
39 1a-2ae, li, 1. For synderesis, the habit of first moral principles, see 1a, lxxix, 12. 
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some people, for instance, are congenitally more apt to be 
cautious than others, this is not to say that they have the virtue of 
prudence.*° The world gives us much elbow-room; the margin 
is very wide, and includes acting and not acting, acting for the 
bad or the good, or rather, many goods, rising from the better 
to the best, so that unless fortified our higher powers will not 
promptly and reliably swing to the best.44 The habit is habile, 
the virtue is virile; the effect is voluntary and shows an elegance 
and energy which is rather the liberation of the power than its 
subjection to a system of law. 

All our active bad habits are of our own making for none are 
innate. Original Sin is a sort of habit, but it is not an active habit, 
and though its effect is a propensity to evil, analysis shows this 
to be not a total corruption of our powers, still less of our radical 
nature, but rather a clogging of the spring of our motion towards 
God. Our good habits are our own, but not all are of our own 

making, for in addition to those we laboriously acquire there are 
others—the Christian virtues and the gifts—which are infused 
into us by God. 

We leave aside the question of the coincidence of the acquired 
and infused moral virtues,“ and merely note the rough-and- 
ready axiom, actas though grace does nothing but think that grace 
does everything, which can be adapted to mean, be a practical 
Pelagian but a convinced Augustinian. Certainly initial goodness is 
inadequate and ineffective without effort—as an American priest 
may ask, ‘Sure, he’s a Catholic, but does he work at his religion?’ 

When left to ourselves, how we hang back from committing 
our minds to the ultimate truth of God, and either console 
ourselves with the presumption that all will be well notwith- 
standing or try to forget our despair. How mean we are about 

the generosities of friendship, how foolish and fearful and feeble. 
Only the virtues of grace can rescue us; faith by making us dare 
to face the last mystery of things; hope by giving us awe and 
confidence; charity by causing us to love really and to the end; 
the cardinal virtues by rendering us judicious, fair, brave, 
tempered. All these, apart from the judgment of a theologian, 
are manifested in a well-adjusted psychological bearing, for 


40 2a-2ae, xlvii, 15. AI 1a-2ae, ly, Tis 
42 1a-2ae, Ixxxii, 1, 3; boxxv, I, 2. 43 Ia-2ae, li, 4. 
44 1a-2ae, lxiii, 4. 
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virtue is a ‘physical’ good (in the sense of our opening paragraphs), 
not only a principle of morally right activity.4® As such it is one 
sign of what grace is and does. 

As ia—2aes xiixe 2. 9)3 dissreulit 1. 
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THE SPIRITUAL LIFE: 
AN HISTORICAL APPROACH—II 


The Patristic Heritage 


SEBASTIAN BULLOUGH, O.P. 


being written with the conviction that an historical approach 

to Christian teaching on the spiritual life, an enquiry into the 
thought of successive masters on the subjects of prayer and perfec- 
tion, will be a powerful aid to the deepening of our own under- 
standing of what the knowledge, love and service God means to 
each one of us today. 

The roots of Christian thinking on prayer and the spiritual life 
are to be found with the Greek Fathers of the East, whose teaching 
sprang in the early centuries from the Gospel itself, forming a 
great heritage from which grew the medieval development in 
Western Christian thought (while the East has preserved, and 
continues to preserve, the treasures of the patristic heritage), and 
in the West at the close of the middle ages the systems of the 
devotio moderna in turn grew out of the medieval developments. 
We have called the patristic, medieval and modern periods the 
three ages of the history of spiritual teaching, and our present 
concern is with the patristic. 

It would be easiest here at once to indicate at what point we 
are going to see the beginning of Western medieval thought in 
this connection, and its emergence from the patristic. The history 
of spiritual teaching has always been closely connected with the 
history of those who are professedly and primarily occupied with 
the practice of spiritual perfection, namely with the history of 
monasticism, for indeed one of the salient features of the devotio 
moderna was the organization of the spiritual life in such a way 


[': the first of these articles it was explained that the series is 
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that it does not depend any more upon the external profession of 
monastic life, a “state of perfection’ in itself, but rather builds up 
outside the monastery and in the world the spirit that governs 
monastic life, so that in a sense the devout Christian, while 
pursuing spiritual perfection, leads a monastic life in the world 
“nella cella del cognoscimento dis’, as St Catherine of Siena (71380, 
near the culmination of the medieval world) says in the first 
chapter of the Dialogo. Medieval spirituality was therefore closely 
linked with monastic history, and when St Catherine, denied the 
solitude she so eagerly desired, “built for herself a secret cell in her 
heart’ (Legenda major, Lib. I, c. 4), she, whose life was far removed 
from external monastic quiet, was paving the way for the spiritu- 
ality of the modern world. Now the undoubted father of monas- 
ticism as we know it in the West is St Benedict (+547), and all 
monastic institutions since his time are indebted to the Holy Rule. 
It is therefore interesting to observe in the concluding chapter of 
the Holy Rule what is the reading he recommends to his monks, 
for it indicates what he considered to be the heritage on which his 
work was built. After the Old and the New Testaments and the 
writings of the ‘holy catholic Fathers’ he specially recommends 
the Collationes or Conferences (of Cassian), the Lives of the 
Fathers (of the Desert) and the Rule ‘of our holy father Basil’. 
This was his heritage, and consequently the heritage of the 
medieval monastic world, and the Collationes of Cassian was still 
the favourite reading of St Dominic ($1221) (Libellus Jordani,n. 13). 

It was indeed Cassian (+435) who collected the whole monastic 
tradition of the East in his Collationes (PL 49, 477) and his De 
Coenobiorum Institutis (PL 49, 53) and introduced them to the 
West for his foundations at Marseilles. Thus we are placing the 
beginnings of medieval Western spiritual teaching with St 
Benedict, together with its great development under his spiritual 
son, St Gregory (+604). Alongside the Greek patristic heritage of 
the East stands the Latin Augustine (+430), whose original and 
independent thought has probably been the most powerful single 
influence on all subsequent Christian teaching. It is difficult at 
first to realize that he was an almost exact contemporary of 
Cassian. 

During the earliest centuries the first precise teacher of the 
spiritual life is Clement of Alexandria (+216), in his book called 
the Stromata or Stromateis (originally meaning ‘coverlets or quilts’ 
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of various colours, and hence ‘miscellanea’). Here we find the first _ 
emphasis on theéria or ‘gazing at God’, ie. contemplation (this 
word itself being merely the Latin for ‘gazing’). This, he says, is 
achieved through gndsis, or an intimate knowledge of God, which 
in turn grows out of faith in him and through love of him (4, 22; 
PG 8, 1345-8). We are not far here from the Catechism definition 
of prayer as ‘the raising up of the mind and heart to God’ (n. 141), 
that is, thinking about him first of all through faith, and loving 
him through charity. But for Clement there is no distinction 
between the life of contemplation and ascetical preoccupations: 
the ‘gnostic man’, the man who knows God, is also a man ‘of 
good life, in full control of his passions (basiletin tén pathén),a 
generous giver, and a doer of good works to the utmost of his 
power both in word and in deed’ (2, 19; PG 8, 1040; happily 
included in the Enchiridion Asceticum 82). Thus for Clement, the — 
holy man is a single man, whose contemplative life in an easy and 
natural way dominates his day-to-day concerns, since ‘the man 
who is permanently in love with God and wholly occupied in 
this alone, cannot be moved to anger by anything, or to hatred of 
any one of God’s creatures’ (6, 9; PG 9, 293; Ench. Asc. 88). 
Such a peace of mind, called apatheia or ‘unfeeclingness’, goes 
together with ‘perpetual contemplation’ (4, 22), but, as we have 
just seen, it is far from excluding good works and kindliness, but 
on the contrary should be their very cause. In the teaching of 
Clement we have the groundwork of the spiritual teaching of the 
Greek Fathers, and an attitude of mind which is providing a 
simple inspiration to many people in the complicated world of 
today. 

It was apparently Origen (255) who first made the conscious 
distinction between the problems of the contemplative or mystical 
life and the active or ascetical. He is commenting Ps. 133 ‘qui 
statis in domo Domini, in atriis domus Dei nostri’, and says ‘the 
contemplatives (thedrétikot) are within the house of God, while the 
actives (praktikoi) are in its courts’ (PG 12, 1651: Ench. Asc. 122), 
in other words, the practical matters of dskésis or training of 
oneself (and the original use of the word is in an athletic context), 
of preparing for the spiritual combat, such problems are worked 
out separately from the work of contemplation. And subsequent 
to his time the early monastic writers are mainly concerned with 
discipline and conquest of self, the renunciation of the world and 
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the seeking of solitude, in order to fulfil the Lord’s word: ‘If thou 
wilt be perfect, go sell what thou hast...” (Matt. xix, 21). Thus 
it was that Anthony the first hermit ($356) sought the desert, and 
that the convert Pachomius ({346 though a much younger man) 
came to found the first monastic institute. But it was not all 
sternness with these monks of the desert: Athanasius in his Life of 
Anthony, c. 4 (PG 26, 845; Ench. Asc. 189) tells how ‘he was loved 
by everyone’ and how he noticed among his disciples not only 
their severe and ascetic lives, but also their patience and gentleness, 
their piety (eusébeia) towards Christ and their love of one another. 
Yet there was little here expressly directed towards theoria, apart 
from a general assiduity in prayer. 

But in the latter part of that same fourth century we find the 
two Cappadocian brothers, who form a perfect complement to 
one another, Basil and Gregory of Nyssa. Basil was the great 
organizer of monastic life in the East, to whom St Benedict looked 

back as a father, and whose rule still governs monastic life in the 
East. Basil (+397) was also a bishop, and for all his devotion to 
silence and solitude was a highly practical man. His younger 
brother, Gregory of Nyssa (7394), also became a bishop, but was 
not of a practical turn of mind. There is a well-known and 
delightful letter of Basil (Epistle 215; PG 32, 792) in which he 
warns a party about to embark on a diplomatic mission that he 
doubts whether his ‘most God-loving brother Bishop Gregory . 
will ever get on to a ship and lead the delegation, for I know him 
to be utterly incompetent in such ecclesiastical affairs; and what 
is the use of having someone who is so high above things of this 
world (meté6ros) to deal with such everyday matters?’ But as Basil 
was the father of monasticism in the East, so Gregory has been 
called the father of Christian mysticism. Basil says that ‘the 
ascetical life has one only object: the salvation of the soul’ 
(Asceticon, PG 31, 625; Ench. Asc. 261), and also in a most practical 
way that ‘the power of prayer is fulfilled in the virtuous actions 
of a lifetime’ (Homily 5; PG 31, 244; Ench. Asc. 257), going on to 
recall St Paul’s saying: ‘Whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever 
else you do, do all to the glory of God’ (1 Cor. x, Buys 

But it is with Gregory of Nyssa that the teaching of Clement 
on contemplation becomes developed. Especially in his Vita 
Moysis we find his mystical approach explained: he considers the 
mystery of Moses climbing the mountain, there to see God face 
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to face, and to speak with him ‘as a man is wont to speak to his 
friend’ (Exodus xxxiii, 11). ‘Theologia’, he says, ‘is a truly difficult 
mountain to climb... and it was only when Moses left behind 
him not only things of sense, but even the things his natural 
intellect could understand . . . and entered into the cloud, only 
then was he able to see when one cannot see (to idein en t6 mé 
idetn), which was why St John said: “No man hath seen God at 
any time’’’ (Vita Moysis, PG 44, 373-3773 Ench. Asc. 341-2). This 
mystic experience of the ‘cloud’ (gnéphos), so beloved of genera- 
tions of Byzantine teachers, is worked out at length, until at the 
end of the treatise the climax is reached in the purpose of all 
contemplation: ‘to become God’s friend’ (PG 44, 429; Ench. 
Asc. 345). 

Almost contemporary with the Cappadocians was a great 
teacher of the spiritual life, Evagrios of Pontus ($399), whom we _ 
find once more emphasizing the unity of the Christian life of 
contemplation and action in his famous Capita practica or brief 
paragraphs of spiritual advice (PG 40, 1221 ff.; Ench. Asc. 1355 ££), 
and the teaching of the Fathers of the Desert probably owed much 
to him. There are three great collections of stories of the monks 
of the desert in the fifth century: Palladius’s Lausiac History (PG 
34, 1013 ff.) (so called because dedicated to one Lausius, a chamber- 
lain at the court), the Historia Monachorum in Latin of Rufinus 
(PL 21, 389 ff.) and the Apophthegmata Patrum (PG 6s, 72 ff.), and 
all these formed an important part of the heritage from patristic 
times and were widely read throughout the middle ages. 

In the tradition of Evagrios was Diadochus of Photiké, a Greek 
of the fifth century, whose Greek text has only more recently 
been recovered and was published by Teubner in 1912. He opens 
his work (Capita centum de perfectione spirituali) with ten simple 
rules for the spiritual life, which are so typical of the time, 
combining the monastic-ascetical aspect with the mystical, and 
also so little known, that we could profitably print them in full: 


ist Rule, of Faith: a dispassionate (apathés) idea of God [i.e. 
detached from concerns of this world]. 


and Rule, of Hope: a journey of the mind in love towards 


things hoped-for. 


3rd Rule, of Patience: he who looks at the invisible as visible 
with the eyes of the mind is unceasingly patient. 
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4th Rule, of not loving money [a famous ‘monastic’ virtue]: to 

desire not-having as men desire having. 

sth Rule, of Knowledge: to know oneself by making way for 

God. [N.B.—The phrase to eksténai Thed may also be trans- 
lated “by being in ecstasy towards God’ cf. 2 Cor. v, 13]. 
6th Rule, of Humility: to forget successes immediately. 

7th Rule, of no-anger: a great desire not to be angry. 

8th Rule, of Purity: to have the senses always fixed upon God. 

oth Rule, of Love: an increase of love for those who insult us. 

roth Rule, of perfect transformation: in the delights of God 

merrily to meet the sadness of death. 

Throughout his treatise Diadochus insists that the all-important 
thing is the love of God, and he explains that contemplation is 
easy because it is work of the Holy Spirit, but prayer is difficult 
because it is our own voice speaking, yet praying with words is 
specially valuable to avoid distractions (c. 68 and 73). Two simple 
pieces of monastic advice are of use to us all: ‘Silence is the 
mother of the wisest thoughts’ and ‘Obedience is the gateway to 
the love of God’ (c. 70 and 41). 

About the same time as these natural developments of monas- 
ticism and mysticism in the East there appeared the important 
figure of the mystical writer who wrote under the name of Denis 
the Areopagite. For centuries it was supposed that he really was 
the Areopagite who met St Paul (Acts xix), and although Erasmus 
in the sixteenth century had doubts about this, it was not until 
more recent times that any more definite theories about his 
identity were arrived at. Two independent scholars, Stiglmayer 
and Koch, in 189s, reached the conclusion that the works of 
Denis must be placed between 485 (the death of Proclus, to whom 
Denis seems to be much indebted) and 513 (the first citation of 
his works by another author). Denis was the first to make a clear 
distinction between ‘demonstrative theology’ by the use of the 
reason, and ‘mystical theology’ which is a knowledge of God, 
God-given, in contemplation. His famous threatise De Divinis 
Nominibus treats of demonstrative theology (by what names we 
speak of God), explaining that the counterpart of reasoned 
theology is prayer, which he describes as ‘a shining rope ( polti- 
photos seira) from heaven, by which we can climb to God’ (Div. 
Nom. 3, 1; PG 3, 680), and that reasoned theology and prayer 
together prepare for the higher understanding, ‘the super- 
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shining cloud (gnéphos) of mystery-teaching silence’ (De Mystica 
Theologia 1, 1; PG 3, 997; Ench. Asc. 1054). Here is strict theology 
linked with the phrases, albeit in Denis’s extended style, of Gregory 
of Nyssa. At the same time a recurrent theme in Denis’s thought is 
the creature’s return to the Creator: he uses the word epistrophe, 
or turning round, or conversion, and he says that this conversion 
of the creature to God is in three stages, purification (katharsis), 
illumination (éllampsis) and union (héndsis), representing a gradual 
drawing closer to God. These three stages he then sees as hierarchi- 
cally related to one another, whence his two works De caelesti 
hierarchia (on the stages of closeness to God among the heavenly 
spirits—whence the ‘nine choirs’ of angels) and De ecclesiastica 
hierarchia, the reflection of heaven here on earth in God’s Church, 
with the knowledge of God brought to the soul through the 
Church’s Sacraments. The teaching of Denis had an enormous 
influence throughout the middle ages, especially in the West by 
means of medieval translations and commentaries, and it probably 
paved the way for the elaboration of the ‘three ways’ of the soul’s 
progress towards God, culminating in the soul’s union with God 
in love. 

Almost contemporary with Denis was St Augustine (+430), the 
great lover of God and teacher of the love of God. With St 
Augustine we are already much closer to our own world of the 
West. The theological disputes of the time, especially the Pelagian 
controversy on grace, led Augustine to lay special stress on the 
absolute need of God’s grace for man’s spiritual advancement 
which consists in his growth in the love of God. For St Augustine, 
the great means to growing in the love of God are the control of 
the passions, the practice of virtue, and prayer (e.g. in De perfec- 
tione justitiae hominis 8, 18-19), but these are only means to the 
end, which is the contemplation of God. In this way we can see 
so much of what has gone before, ordered and moulded in a 
theological framework, and the way was open to much greater 
clarity in spiritual teaching than had existed before. St Augustine, 
a largely independent thinker, had the greatest possible influence 
on all ages from his own time to the present. 

Thus we can see something of the pattern of the patristic 
heritage which came to the beginning of the medieval world of 
St Benedict and St Gregory: the early teaching both mystical and 
ascetical of Clement, with the clearly different preoccupations of 
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the practical Basil and the dreaming Gregory of Nyssa, drawn 

together again by Evagrios and Diadochus and the consequent 
monastic developments of the fifth century, which Cassian 
brought to the West to be inherited by St Benedict, and alongside 
this the powerful mystical elements of Denis in the East and 
Augustine in the West, leading to a complete body of spiritual 
teaching at the end of the patristic time. In the East the contem- 
plative spirit continued to be gathered together by the monk 
John Climacus (600) and the important work of Maximus the 
Confessor ({662), who summarized the teaching of the Eastern 
masters with a new particular emphasis on the Person of Christ, 
who unites all things in himself, as the Church unites many 
within herself (Mystagogia 1; PG 91, 664-5). 


WN NY 
THE PERFECTION OF RELIGIOUS 
Pre LALLEMANT 


Translated by Hugh Farmer, O.S.B. 
‘ee are three kinds of religious. The first refuse their 


senses nothing. If they are cold, they warm themselves; 

if they are hungry they eat; if the thought of some 
diversion comes to mind, they take it without deliberation; they 
are always intent on self-satisfaction, and do not know what 
mortification is in practice. They perform their duties without 
any interior spirit, without relish and without fruit. 

These are in danger of mortal sin. Sometimes they are in a state 
of sin without realizing it, because they never seriously enter into 
themselves and their examination of conscience is extremely 

superficial. In this state of inattention innumerable objects pass 
through their mind each day, their heart is carried away and 
seems intoxicated with the turmoil of exterior matters; it 1s 
ceaselessly deceived by the illusions of nature and the devil, and 
it blindly follows their impulses. 

Such religious can often be in greater danger than layfolk. 
The latter know very well that they sometimes fall into mortal 
sin and so they distrust themselves; their very fear makes them 
cautious. But religious trust to their state of life, they rely on the 
false presumption that mortal sin is very rare in the religious 
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life, and they live in a false sense of security which makes them | 
fall without realizing it. To charm away their own remorse of | 
conscience they spin a tissue of lies which flatter them in their error. 
This state of mind is dangerous because they do not realize they 
are in sin. 

The second kind of religious avoids the excesses of the first; 
they refuse themselves satisfactions they consider unnecessary, 
but let themselves be deceived by the appearance of good. They 
make plans in accord with their own inclinations, and then look 
round for virtuous motives to colour their choice and justify 
their conduct. They appear to accomplish their duties carefully, 
but they have little interior application and recollection, they 
give their senses too much liberty, and neglect to be vigilant over 
their thoughts and desires. They are full of imperfections and 
venial sins and are often in danger of mortal sin. Because they 
are weak and draw little strength from their life of prayer, they 
allow themselves to be overcome when it is easy to be victorious, 
provided a proper vigilance is maintained. 

The third kind of religious are perfect: they are stripped of 
every kind of desire and are detached from everything: they are 
therefore content with everything and will only God’s good 
pleasure. They unite exterior exactitude with interior application, 
they are vigilant over their thoughts and desires and keep their 
peace of soul, they practise recollection as much as obedience 
allows them. They receive three special favours from the Holy 
Trinity: from the Father an almost invincible strength in action, 
sufferings and temptations, from the Son rays of resplendent truth 
which shine ceaselessly in their souls, and from the Holy Spirit an 
attractive fervour, sweetness and consolation.! 


* * * 

There are four kinds of religious: first of all the perfect; then 
those who are evil and proud, vain and sensual and opposed to all 
regularity; thirdly there are the tepid who are relaxed and care- 
less; lastly there are the virtuous religious who are tending to 
perfection even if perhaps they may never reach it. 

The most holy religious Orders as well as those which are 
relaxed can contain religious of these four kinds, but with this 
difference: in an Order which has fallen from its first fervour the 


1 The preceding paragraphs are from P. Rigoleve’s notes of P. Lallemant: what follows 
is from P. Surin’s. 
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majority are tepid, and the remainder is composed of several who 
are evil, a small number who try to acquire perfection, and 
extremely few who are perfect. But in an Order where religious 
observance is still in full strength, the bulk of the community 
consists of those who are tending to perfection, while the 
remainder includes several who are perfect, a few who are tepid, 
and a very few who are evil. 

An important observation can now be made. A religious Order 
is falling into decadence when the number of the tepid begins to 
equal that of the fervent, that is to say, those who try each day to 
make fresh progress in interior prayer and recollection, in morti- 
fication, purity of heart and humility. Those who do not care for 
such things must be considered tepid even if they avoid mortal 
sin, because they infect many others and are very harmful to the 
whole community. They themselves moreover are in danger 
either of not persevering in their vocation or of falling into 

interior pride or some other grave sin. 

The duty of religious superiors is to act in such a way that by 
their admonitions and good example, by their prayer and private 
conversations their subjects remain in the class of the fervent who 
tend to perfection; otherwise they themselves will be punished 
for it and their punishment will be terrible indeed. 


* ¥ Py 

Four things are prejudicial to the spiritual life, and on them are 
founded those evil maxims which creep into religious com- 
munities. They are: 

Esteem for natural talents and purely human qualities. 

Anxiety to make friends for merely human considerations. 

‘Political’ conduct based on human prudence alone, a crafty 
spirit contrary to the simplicity of the Gospel. 

Superfluous recreations through conversations or reading 
which give the mind merely natural satisfaction. 


* * * 
Three worldly kinds of evil desire are easily found even in 
well-regulated religious Orders: 
Ambition through desire for promotion in outstanding obedi- 
ences and offices, 
Avarice through desire for acquiring and accumulating learning, 
Impurity through desire for ease and bodily comfort, and 


through sensuality. 
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on the altar in the little Chapel of the Annunciation at 
Nazareth. 

It is the significance of the ‘hic’ inserted into the otherwise 
familiar phrase which jolts the pilgrim into a sudden realization 
and awe. “‘Here’—here where he kneels, the Word was made 
Flesh. The two great columns representing the relevant positions 
of our Lady and the Angel Gabriel, even the remains of Mary’s 
house itself, which can be seen through a grille in the wall, cannot 
deflect the attention from that marvellous mystery which here 
overwhelms the mind with special awe. 

We are faced with the same ‘hic’ in the Grotto of the Nativity 
at Bethlehem, where the Latin inscription round the silver star 
reads, ‘Here Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin Mary’. A simple 
statement that sets the mind reeling. 

Yet somehow the ‘here’ does not have the same impact as it 
does at Nazareth. Perhaps it is the fact that the shrine has Greek 
Orthodox trappings; perhaps it is the constant stream of chattering 
tourists who crowd into the Grotto; perhaps it is that we are in a 
sense prepared for it by Nazareth; whatever it is, few pilgrims 
pause very long before this place where our Lord and Saviour 
was born. Rather will they stay to pray nearby at the simple 
Franciscan Manger Shrine where the Infant Child was laid. 

It is I think necessary to go out into the environs of Bethlehem 
before the scene of the first Christmas can be mentally recon- 
structed below the Church of the Nativity. For outside Bethlehem 
people still live in cave-homes with their animals close beside 
them; not far from Bethlehem the shepherds still keep watch in 
the fields; on the road to Bethlehem camels are still ridden today. 

The main streets of both Bethlehem and Nazareth swarm with 
hawkers of the most virulent variety, but in Nazareth the vital 
places are peacefully enclosed within the Franciscan compound. 
It is here, under the church of St Joseph, that the third ‘hic’ 
confronts us, with shattering effect only secondary to the first. 
‘Hic erat subditus illis.’ ‘Here he was subject to them.’ This 
sentence, so often read from St Luke’s Gospel, springs alive with 
a strangely compelling force when seen written in St Joseph’s 


(WV eweal caro hic factum est.’ These words are written 
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workshop, which lies beside the home of the Holy Family itself. 

The synagogue where they worshipped, and where our Lord 
later taught, has long since disappeared but a Greek Orthodox 
church which has been built on the site incorporates a replica 
of the Jewish place of worship. This too is a quiet corner of 
Nazareth and it is easy to imagine how ‘the eyes of all in the 
synagogue were fixed on him’. The sharp silhouette of the 
Mount of Precipitation also remains as a clear reminder of how 
they then wished to destroy the Preacher at whom they had looked 
with such concentration. 

Long before our Lord had quietly evaded this mountain, there 
had been a higher and harder one to be faced—the Mount of 
Temptation near Jericho. It is a cruel, rocky hill burnt bare with 
the scorching sun. One’s first reactions on seeing it are that no 
one could survive for more than a few days in such a place. 

Yet it is in fact the only height in the vicinity which has a water 
supply and there are caves for shelter. By the biggest of these, 
monks have for long been established; living their lives in constant 
memory that here the Word which had been made Flesh was 
tempted to forgo the path of man’s redemption. 

‘And Jesus returned in the power of the spirit into Galilee; and 
the fame of him went through the whole country. And he taught 
in their synagogues and was magnified by all.’ 

Galilee remains delightfully unspoilt today and we can read 
what he taught in the very places where he preached. What 
priceless privilege to wander at will on the Mount of Beatitudes; 
to stroll from there down through the fields to Capharnaum, 
plucking the corn as we go! Then the synagogue at Capharnaum: 
although the ruins are of a later era than our Lord’s, much material 
from the previous buildings would have been re-used. Who knows 
on which of these massive stones the Master’s feet once trod? 

From Capharnaum we can cross the Sea of Galilee following 
the same route as that taken by Jesus. Sudden frightening storms 
are still liable to occur and as the boat battles its way through the 
choppy water it is easy to understand the disciples’ awe when 
they witnessed the immediate obedience of the elements to our 
Lord’s voice. ‘Who is this’, they said, ‘that he commandeth both 
the winds and the sea; and they obey him?’ 

The answer was given on Thabor, the Mount of the Trans- 
figuration that rises ‘apart’ from the flat Jezrahel plain. Today a 
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tortuous winding road crawls its way up Thabor and leads to the 
two churches which stand on the peak where the Word shone so 
wondrously through the Flesh. 

It was with the same three apostles in attendance but on the | 
slopes of another hill that our Lord commenced his Passion. The 
Rock of Agony at Gethsemani now forms the Sanctuary of the 
Church of all Nations. By the use of purple stained-glass windows, 
the light of the building is kept perpetually as the light of evening. _ 
It is a moving experience both to assist at Mass here and to gaze 
on the ancient olive trees in the garden just outside. 

The Mount of Olives is as pleasingly unspoilt as Galilee and we 
can clamber on its rough paths or sit in peace among its fields and 
trees. A little way above Gethsemani stands the small domed 
church of Dominus Flevit, whose plain glass windows give a 
clear view across to the city over which Jesus here wept. 

The overall appearance of old Jerusalem remains surprisingly 
similar. The big mosque known as the Dome of the Rock 
admittedly takes the place of the Temple, but the vast space 
with which it is surrounded enables us to make a reasonable 
reconstruction of the Temple Area as it would have been. 

Here in the Temple, God as a baby had allowed himself to be 
presented according to the Law. Here he was found as a boy and 
here as a man he taught the multitude—but ‘they understood not 
that he called God his Father’. 

When the Pharisees did understand, his earthly end was near. 
Soldiers were sent by the officials of the Temple to Gethsemani 
and for the last time our Lord left Olivet and crossed the Cedron 
Valley to the city of his sufferings. 

We too can follow in his steps up the weary way of the Via 
Dolorosa to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and Calvary 
itself. Somehow it doesn’t matter here about the abundance of 
Greek Orthodox ornaments that hang on and above the altar. 
It is the hole below it on which all eyes are fixed; that hole in 
which the Cross of Our Saviour once stood. 

Close beside it is the small shrine of the Mater Dolorosa, so 
that it is possible to kneel as it were at the foot of the Cross while 
Mass is being said. “Hoc est enim Corpus meum.’ With what 
profound emotion does the pilgrim here adore the Sacred Host! 

Then as he stands for the Last Gospel, with the knowledge of 
the empty sepulchre below, he understands that cry of completion 
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which was made from the Cross: ‘It is consummated’. Man’s 
redemption is achieved and by the God of Love himself. For 
Calvary alone, perpetuated in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
did the Holy Ghost overshadow our Lady at Nazareth so that the 
Word was made Flesh and dwelt among us. 


Gres 
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Tue Enemies OF Love. By Dom Aelred Watkin. (Burns Oates; ros. 6d.) 

That great and good woman, Mother Janet Erskine Stuart, once 
observed that for most of us most of the time the love of God consists 
in daily unceasing love of our neighbour. Dom Aelred has worked 
out in this book the implications of that great truth with immense 
wisdom and sincere human understanding. It is, as the publishers claim, 
a book for ordinary people who are discovering their own emotions 
and finding their way through a maze of personal affections and 


relationships to a steady love that is both human and divine. An — 


excellent first chapter entitled What is Love? lays out perfectly clearly 
the true Catholic teaching about love, amor amicitiae, the real thing, as 
opposed to amor concupiscentiae, which is no love at all but a spurious 
imitation often masquerading as the genuine article. So we realize that 
not only is there no rivalry between love of God and love of one’s 
neighbour but the one fulfils the other: “This is the first command- 
ment. And the second is like to it ...’. 

Still, we are all the victims of original sin, and selflove in one form 
or another constantly bedevils all our attempts to practise true love; 
and so Dom Aelred looks at the enemies of love, Anxiety, Jealousy, 
Possessiveness, Self-indulgence and False Romance. Here there is 
much welcome plain speaking and clear thinking; every time the_ 
remedy for the pain begins with facing facts and acknowledging that 
we are jealous, possessive and so on. Throughout the book the reader 
is aware of the firm balance the author keeps between clear hard 
wisdom and a warm generous pity for human frailty; firm principles 
never issue in harsh bye-laws, and human pity never blurs the edges of 
clear thought. It is rare to find such warmth of feeling combined with 
plain speech. Dom Aelred goes so far as to employ two mythical 
characters, Hilary and Vivian (names chosen because they may be 
masculine or feminine—a pity English has not a more euphonious 
selection) who go through the various emotional vicissitudes which 
illustrate the problems. 

Besides balancing thought and emotion, Dom Aelred, especially 
in the last chapter, harmonizes the natural and the supernatural. It is 
difficult to avoid quoting long passages from the last chapter where it 
becomes clear what a constructive book this is: ‘. . . love does demand 
a very high degree of unselfishness, but . . . love has allies so powerful 
that there should be no need of fear’, our own natural dignity and all 
that prayer and the sacraments can give us. The last few pages which 
describe the sacraments as the sources of love are really moving. One 
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example must suffice: ‘Holy Order and Matrimony are twin sacraments 
of love and should be considered together, for both are directly con- 
cerned with the spread of God’s kingdom of love. [St Thomas must be 
happy to see himself so wisely quoted] Chastity is not a denial of love, 
indeed it . . . is a promise of love . . . to love God above all created 
things and . . . to love others without thought of response. It is no 
inhuman, remote, cold love that the priest must give: he must really 
love, really care about his people.’ Comment is superfluous; one can 
only be grateful for such fruitful meditations. 
GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


Marriacr Was Maps For Man. A Study of the Problem of Marriage 
and Divorce in relation to the Church of England. ByA. P. Shepherd, 
D.D., Canon of Worcester. (Methuen; 8s. 6d.) 


In the words of the dust-cover this is a direct and reasoned criticism 
of the recent resolutions of Convocation respecting Divorce and 
Remarriage. Throughout it is an attack on what is described as the 
rigorist thesis that marriage is an indissoluble contract. The form of 
this offensive is at once legal, scriptural and philosophic: legal, in so far 
as it shows the anomaly of the national Church at variance with the 
law of the land; scriptural in so far as it attempts to prove that the so- 
called rigorist position to be against the plain meaning of our Lord’s 
words in St Matthew’s Gospel, despite the vast amount of scholarly 
discussion on this text; and philosophic, in so far as the rigorist position 
of the indissolubility of the marriage contract is a somewhat brutal 
denial of the spiritual freedom of the individual and of liberty of 
thought and interpretation. In all this the tradition stemming from 
Rome is compared unfavourably with that of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, who with her native Greek culture was never in danger of 
misunderstanding the Greek of the New Testament. And moreover the 
civilizing influence of the Byzantine Empire gave to Eastern Orthodoxy 
an advantage not enjoyed by the Western Patriarchate of Rome. The 
latter was too engrossed in evangelizing the savage hordes from the 
north. ‘So too it was necessary that in the dark ages the Church of 
Rome should be the schoolmaster of Europe.’ A refusal to recognize 
the awakening adolescence of western humanity in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, by the schoolmaster Rome, resulted in the 
Reformation. The principle of rule by fear and the rod must give 
way to that of spiritual enlightenment and freedom. It is because 
Canon Shepherd and those for whom he speaks feel strongly that these 
principles are being challenged by Convocation, that a stand is here 
made in the name of all true children of the enlightenment. But in 
spite of this rather time-worn and typically Protestant polemic, and 
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without in any sense agreeing with the main thesis of this book, all | 
pastors can benefit from the message of compassion and sympathy 
which must be exercised in dealing with the tragedy of broken 
marriages. This message is clearly stated in the last chapter of the book, 
an exposition of the Philosophy of Marriage in terms of that continual 
intimate relationship in which spirit beings have their very existence. 
Nothing so distorts the marriage relationship as to see it merely against 
the background of animal or just sociological sex fulfilment. And the 
normal way which God has provided for this deep spiritual develop- 
ment is in the man-woman relationship of marriage. Again the Eastern 
Orthodox Church is set up as a model for the west to follow. But here 
the author is treading on very dangerous grounds. For the Eastern 
Church marriage is declared to be a calling of equal status with 
monasticism. An ideal conception of an unbreakable marriage bond is 
never allowed to overwhelm compassion for those who have failed 
to achieve it, nor to refuse them the opportunity of another attempt, 
after divorce, in remarriage. The only reply to this comes from the 
words of St Paul, and however ignorant the Western Church may be 
made to appear in its treatment of the Pauline privilege and the 
Matthean exception, there can be no doubt as to the meaning of the 
following passage: ‘Art thou yoked to a wife? Then do not go about 
to free thyself. Art thou free of wedlock: Then do not go about to 
find a wife.’ (1 Cor. vii, 27.) And later in verses 32 and 33 we read: 
‘And I would have you free from concern. He who is unmarried is 
concerned with God’s claim, asking how he is to please God; whereas 
the married man is concerned with the world’s claim, asking how he is 
to please his wife and thus he is at issue with himsel£’ And the abiding 
task of the Roman Church will ever be that of explaining that the 
world’s claim is not, and cannot ever be in the light of Christian 
revelation, paramount. 
MATTHEW RIGNEY, O.P. 


Tue Promises OF Gop: An Exercise in Biblical Thinking. By Carroll 
E. Simcox. (Dacre Press; 9s. 6d.) 


This book of forty short meditations based on Scripture succeeds. 
The style is attractively direct. In each meditation the author quotes 
an Old Testament passage illuminating a chosen aspect of religion B.C. 
Our attention is drawn to the immaturity of the natural religion of 
unredeemed man, and the situation is held for us to see the relevant 
aspect of our own being which is still plainly B.C. An obvious danger 
attached to this method is that the Old Testament might be caricatured 
through concentration on its weaknesses. Dr Simcox has in most cases 
been careful to avoid this injustice by relating the particular situation 
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to its period, and, except perhaps in one or two passages from the 
psalms towards the end of his book, he generally gives moral credit 
where it is due. The second half of each meditation gives us a New 
Testament passage in contrast to the situation sketched in the first 
half, and draws the Christian lesson from both Testaments together. 

A recurrent theme throughout the book deals with the hard-headed 
reasonableness and worldly good sense of following the recognized 
course accepted by social opinion, or of following one’s own judgment: 
surely God’s will must accord with these? For example, a case is ably 
made out to show how Eve did ‘the brave, sensible, liberal thing’ in 
eating. Then, contrasted with this is the Christian teaching of complete 
‘self-resignation into God’s hands, in wonder at ‘the depth of the riches 
and wisdom and knowledge of God: how unsearchable are his judg- 
ments and how inscrutable his ways!’ 

The Editorial of a recent issue of THe Lire oF THE Spirit told us that 
‘the meditative reading of the Scriptures, lectio divina, is the unique 
groundwork of sanctity’. Many Catholics need encouragement to 
forsake old-fashioned manuals of emotional spirituality for the 
‘stronger meat of even older-fashioned knowledge and love of the 
Scriptures. Here is an example of the right sort of encouragement. 

ROS 


You Are Nor Your Own. By Dennis J. Geaney, 0.s.A. (Geoffrey 
Chapman; 6s. 6d.) 


The principles which should underlie all Catholic endeavour to 
influence social, political and industrial life are universal, but their 
application is particular to each set of circumstances. Fr Geaney attempts 
to show, at a popular level, how they can and should be applied to 
certain aspects of American life. Since this is so I cannot really assess 
the value of much that he has to say, though he gives the impression 
of knowing the public he is addressing, of knowing how to address it 

‘and of having great practical experience of Catholic lay activity in 
America. For precisely these reasons his book is less likely to be of use 
to the English reader whose situation is, on all but the most general 
view, so different. Perhaps it was thought that the book would give 

riests and leaders of lay activities in England an opportunity to see 
ea others approach problems similar, in some respects, to those 
which they themselves face, and possibly to adapt their methods; but 
it is hardly sufficiently detailed to be of use in this way. In fact it 
remains difficult to understand why an exhortation to American 


Catholics should be published in England at all. Ae 
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CONVERSATION WITH CuristT. An Introduction to Mental Prayer. By 
Peter-Thomas Rohrbach, 0.c.p. (Geoffrey Chapman; 12s. 6d.) 
Reviewers in this country have already welcomed this introduction 

to the craft of prayer from the pen of an American disciple of St 

Teresa of Avila. Perhaps now the praise may be taken for granted 

and the book may receive a more critical appreciation. 

No major criticism needs to be made of the practical sections which 
are the fruit of experience of a good director of souls. However, a 
theologically minded reader will feel less happy about the doctrinal 
framework. He will hardly help wishing that spiritual guides should 
not only be soaked in spiritual literature but also that they should keep 
in their consciousness established theological truths relevant to their 
subject. When a writer deals with the relationship between God and 
creatures, he does well to recall to his mind that creatures have a real 
relation to their Creator but not vice versa; otherwise his words will 
seem naive and unplausible. So in this book the concept of ‘conversa- 
tion’, which implies certain equality, slides over into equivocity on 
occasions. This fate befalls it because it became the corner-stone of an 
edifice. In St Teresa’s writing it is preserved from such a fall because 
for her it is not a key-definition on which everything depends. 

A student of St Thomas’s Summa will notice that in this volume his 
Master is referred to twice without being completely understood. If 
he has already his own way of making meditation, he will lay aside 
this popularization of “Teresian mediation’ with the feeling that the 
application of the ‘circumstances’ of S.T. I-II, 7, 1 to the Gospel will 
not help him very much. However, that is no reason why others 
should not profit from it. After all, prayer is the most individual of all 
human activities. 


C.V; 


